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of mankind, confused so many of the clear- 
est intellects or so thoroughly debased 
what is highest. 

Even science has lost her dispassionate 
impartiality. Her deeply embittered vo- 
taries are intent upon seizing her weapons 


to do their share in the battle against the 


enemy. The anthropologist has to de- 
clare his opponent inferior and degenerate, 


| 
| 
\ 


the psychiatrist must diagnose him as men- — 


tally deranged. Yet it is probable that 
we are affected out of all proportion by 
the evils of these times and have no 
right to compare them with the evils of 
other times through which we have not 
lived. 

The individual who is not himself a com- 
batant and therefore has not become a cog 
in the gigantic war machinery, feels con- 


fused in his bearings and hampered in his 
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live under such varied conditions, as long 
as they place such different values upon 
the individual life, and as long as the ani- 
mosities which divide them represent such 
powerful psychic forces. We were there- 
fore quite ready to believe that for some 
time to come there would be wars between 
primitive and civilized nations and be- 
tween those divided by color, as well as 
with and among the partly enlightened 
and more or less civilized peoples of Ku- 
rope. But we dared to hope differently. 
We expected that the great ruling na- 
tions of the white race, the leaders of man- 
kind, who had cultivated world wide inter- 
ests, and to whom we owe the technical 
progress in the control of nature as well 
as the creation of artistic and scientific 
cultural standards—we expected that 
these nations would find some other way 
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that might contradict the foundations of 
its own existence. To be sure, one was © 
aware that scattered among these civilized 
nations there were certain remnants of 
races that were quite universally disliked, 
and were therefore reluctantly and only 
to a certain extent permitted to partici- 
pate in the common work of civilization 
where they had proved themselves suffi- 
ciently fit for the task. But the great na- 
tions themselves, one should have thought, 
had acquired sufficient understanding for 
the qualities they had in common and 
enough tolerance for their differences so 
that, unlike in the days of classical antiq- — 
uity, the words “foreign” and “hostile” 
should no longer be synonyms. 

Trusting to this unity of civilized races 
countless people left hearth and home to 
live in strange lands and trusted their for- 
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tunes to the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the various countries. And even he 
who was not tied down to the same spot 
by the exigencies of life could combine all 
the advantages and charms of civilized 
countries into a newer and greater father- 
land which he could enjoy without hin- 
drance or suspicion. He thus took de- 
light in the blue and the grey ocean, the 
beauty of snow clad mountains and of the 
green lowlands, the magic of the north 
woods and the grandeur of southern vege- 
tation, the atmosphere of landscapes 
upon which great historical memories rest, 
and the peace of untouched nature. The 
new fatherland was to him also a museum, 
filled with the treasure that all the artists 
of the world for many centuries had 
created and left behind. While he wan- 
dered from one hall to another in this 
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museum he could give his impartial ap- 
preciation to the varied types of perfec- 
tion that had been developed among his 
distant compatriots by the mixture of 
blood, by history, and by the peculiarities 
of physical environment. Here cool, in- 
flexible energy was developed to the high- 
est degree, there the graceful art of beauti- 
fying life, elsewhere the sense of law and 
order, or other qualities that have made | 
man master of the earth. 

We must not forget that every civilized 
citizen of the world had created his own 
special “Parnassus” and his own “School — 
of Athens.” Among the great philoso- 
phers, poets, and artists of all nations he 
had selected those to whom he considered | 
himself indebted for the best enjoyment 
and understanding of life, and he as- 
sociated them in his homage both with the 
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the progress in man’s community feeling 
since the days when the Greek amphic- 
tyonies had forbidden the destruction of 
a city belonging to the league, the felling 
of her oil trees and the cutting off of her 
water supply. It would be a chivalrous 
bout of arms for the sole purpose of estab- 
lishing the superiority of one side or the 
other with the greatest possible avoidance 


of severe suffering which could contribute 


nothing to the decision, with complete pro- 
tection for the wounded, who must with- 
draw from the battle, and for the physi- 
cians and nurses who devote themselves to 
their care. With every consideration, of 
course, for noncombatants, for the women 
who are removed from the activities of 
war, and for the children who, when 
grown up, are to become friends and co- 
workers on both sides. And with the 
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wounded and of physicians, the distinction 
between peaceful and fighting members of 
the population, or the claims of private 
property. It hurls down in blind rage 
whatever bars its way, as though there 
were to be no future and no peace after 
itisover. It tears asunder all community 
bonds among the struggling peoples and 
threatens to leave a bitterness which will 
make impossible any re-establishment of — 
these ties for a long time to come. . 

It has also brought to light the barely 
conceivable phenomenon of civilized na- 
tions knowing and understanding each 
other so little that one can turn from the 
other with hate and loathing. Indeed one 
of these great civilized nations has become 
so universally disliked that it is even at- 
tempted to cast it out from the eiyilized 
community as though it were barbarie, al- 
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monopolize it, like salt and tobacco. A 
state at war makes free use of every in- 
justice, every act of violence, that would 
dishonor the individual. It employs not 
only permissible cunning but conscious lies 
and intentional deception against the 
enemy, and this to a degree which appar- 
ently outdoes what was customary in pre- 
vious wars. The state demands the ut- 
most obedience and sacrifice of its citizens, 
but at the same time it treats them as chil- 
dren through an excess of secrecy and a 
censorship of news and expression of 
opinion which render the minds of those 
who are thus intellectually repressed de- 
fenseless against every unfavorable situa- 
tion and every wild rumor. It absolves 
itself from guarantees and treaties by 
which it was bound to other states, makes 
unabashed confession of its greed and 
14 
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suspends its reproach the suppression of 
evil desire also ceases, and men commit 
acts of cruelty, treachery, deception, and 
brutality, the very possibility of which 
would have been considered incompatible 
with their level of culture. 

Thus the civilized world-citizen of whom 
I spoke before may find himself helpless 
in a world that has grown strange to him 
when he sees his great fatherland disin- 
tegrated, the possessions common to man- 
kind destroyed, and his fellow citizens 
divided and debased. 

Nevertheless several things might be 
said in criticism of his disappointment. 
Strictly speaking it is not justified, for it 
consists in the destruction of an illusion. 
Illusions commend themselves to us be- 
cause they save us pain and allow us to 
enjoy pleasure instead. We must there- 
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ond answer will follow the suggestion that 
a process of development is involved here 
and will probably assume that this de- 
velopment consists in eradicating the evil 
inclinations of man and substituting good 
inclinations under the influence of educa- 
tion and cultural environment. In that 
case we may indeed wonder that evil 
should appear again so actively in persons 
who have been educated in this way. 

But this answer also contains the theory 
which we wish to contradict. In reality 
there is no such thing as “eradicating” evil. 
Psychological, or strictly speaking, psy- 
choanalytic investigation proves, on the 
contrary, that the deepest character of 
man consists of impulses of an elemental 
kind which are similar in all human beings, 
the aim of which is the gratification of cer- 
tain primitive needs. These impulses are 
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most from the beginning in contrasting 
pairs; this is a remarkable state of affairs 
called the ambivalence of feeling and is 
quite unknown to the layman. This feel- 
ing is best observed and grasped through 
the fact that intense love and intense hate 
occur so frequently in the same person, 
Psychoanalysis goes further and states 
that the two contrasting feelings not infre- 
quently take the same person as their ob- 
ject. 

What we call the character of a person 
does not really emerge until the fate of 
all these impulses has been settled, and 
character, as we all know, is very inade- 
quately defined in terms of either “good” 
or “evil.” Man is seldom entirely good or 
evil, he is “good” on the whole in one re- 
spect and “evil” in another, or “good” 
under certain conditions, and decidedly 
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for the sake of which we can renounce 
other advantages. The outer factor is the 
force of education which represents the de- 
mands of the civilized environment and 
which is then continued through the direct 
influence of the cultural milieu. 

Civilization is based upon the renuncia- 
tion of impulse gratification and in turn 
demands the same renunciation of im- 
pulses from every newcomer. During the 
individual’s life a constant change takes 
place from outer to inner compulsion. 
The influences of civilization work through 
the erotic components to bring about the 
transformation of more and more of the 
selfish tendencies into altruistic and social 
tendencies. We may indeed assume that 
the inner compulsion which makes itself 
felt in the development of man was origin- 
ally, that is, in the history of mankind, a 
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untransformed part of the emotional life 
is a very variable one. 

In general we are inclined to rate the 
congenital part too highly, and are also in 
danger of over-valuing the whole cultural 
adaptability in its relation to that part of 
the impulse life which has remained primi- 
tive, that is, we are misled into judging 
people to be “better” than they really are. 
For there is another factor which clouds 
our judgment and falsifies the result in 
favor of what we are judging. 

We are of course in no position to ob- 
serve the impulses of another person. We 
deduce them from his actions and his con- 
duct, which we trace back to motives 
springing from his emotional life. In a 
number of cases such a conclusion is neces- 
sarily incorrect. The same actions which 
are “good” in the civilized sense may some- 
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profit premiums of another sort, namely 
rewards and punishments. They can 
therefore bring it about that a person sub- 
ject to their influence decides in favor of 
good conduct in the civilized sense without 
any ennobling of impulse or change from 
egotistic into altruistic inclinations. On 
the whole the consequence remains the 
same; only special circumstances will re- 
veal whether the one person is always 
good because his impulses compel him to 
be so while another person is good only in 
so far as this civilized behavior is of ad- 
vantage to his selfish purposes. But our 
superficial knowledge of the individual 
gives us no means of distinguishing the 
two cases, and we shall certainly be mis- 
led by our optimism into greatly over-es- 
timating the number of people who have 
been transformed by civilization. 
26 
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but manifests itself in distorted characters 
and in the constant readiness of the in- 
hibited impulses to enforce their gratifi- 
cation at any fitting opportunity. 

Anyone thus forced to react continually 
to precepts that are not the expressions of 
his impulses lives, psychologically speak- 
ing, above his means, and may be objec- 
tively described as a hypocrite, whether he 
is clearly conscious of this difference or 
not. It is undeniable that our contem- 
porary civilization favors this sort of hy- 
pocrisy to an extraordinary extent. One 
might even venture to assert that it is 
built upon such a hypocrisy and would 
have to undergo extensive changes if man 
were to undertake to live according to the 
psychological truth. There are therefore 
more civilized hypocrites than truly cul- 
tured persons, and one can even discuss 
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cause they never really rose as high as we 
had believed. The fact that states and 
races abolished their mutual ethical re- 
strictions not unnaturally incited them to 
withdraw for a time from the existing 
pressure of civilization and to sanction a 
passing gratification of their suppressed 
impulses. In doing so their relative mo- 
rality within their own national life prob- 
ably suffered no rupture. 

But we can still further deepen our 
understanding of the change which this 
war has brought about in our former com- 
patriots and at the same time take warn- 
| ing not to be unjust tothem. For psychic 
evolution shows a peculiarity which is not 
found in any other process of develop- 
ment. When a town becomes a city or a 
child grows into a man, town and child 
disappear in the city and in the man. 
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plasticity of psychic development is not 
without limits as to its direction; one can 
describe it as a special capacity for retro- 
grade action or regression, for it some- 
times happens that a later and higher stage 
of development that has been abandoned 
cannot be attained again. But the 
tive conditions can always be recon- 
structed; the primitive psyche is in the 
strictest sense indestructible. 

The so-called mental diseases must make 
the impression on the layman of mental 
and psychic life fallen into decay. In 
reality the destruction concerns only later 
acquisitions and developments. The na- 
ture of mental diseases consists in the re- 
turn to former states of the affective life 
and function. An excellent example of 
the plasticity of the psychic life is the 
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present made the remark that this might 
perhaps be true of Austrians, but she ven- 
tured to assert for herself and her friends 
that even in dreams they always felt al- 
truistically. My friend, although himself 
a member of the English race, was obliged 
to contradict the lady energetically on the 
basis of his experience in dream analysis, 
The noble Americans are just as egotistic 
in their dreams as the Austrians, 

The transformation of impulses upon 
which our cultural adaptibility rests can 
therefore also be permanently or tem- 
porarily made regressive. Without doubt 
the influences of war belong to those forces 
which can create such regressions; we 
therefore need not deny cultural adapti- 
bility te all those who at present are acting 
in such an uncivilized manner, and may 
expect that the refinement of their im- 
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phers have long ago taught us that we do 
wrong to value our intelligence as an in- 
dependent force and to overlook its de- 
pendence upon our emotional life. Ac- 
cording to their view our intellect can work 
reliably only when it is removed from the 
influence of powerful incitements; other- 
wise it acts simply as an instrument at the 
beck and call of our will and delivers the 
results which the will demands. Logical 
argumentation is therefore powerless 
against affective interests; that is why 
arguing with reasons which, according to 
Falstaff, are as common as blackberries, 
are so fruitless where our interests are 
concerned. Whenever possible psycho- 
analytic experience has driven home this 
assertion. It is in a position to prove 
every day that the cleverest people sud- 
denly behave as unintelligently as defec- 
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_ tives as soon as their understanding en- 


y 


_ they regain their intelligence completely 





| 
come. This blindness to logic which this 
war has so frequently conjured up in just 
our best fellow citizens, is therefore a sec- 
_ ondary phenomenon, the result of emo- 
_ tional excitement and destined, we hope, 
_ to disappear simultaneously with it. 

__ If we have thus come to a fresh under- 
‘standing of our estranged fellow citizens 
we can more easily bear the disappoint- 
ment which nations have caused us, for of 
them we must only make demands of a 


oe 


‘ar more modest nature. ‘They are per- 






_ 
- 
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lividual and at the present day still ex- 
ibit very primitive stages of development 
ith a correspondingly slow progress 
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towards the formation of higher unities. 
It is in keeping with this that the educa- 
tional factor of an outer compulsion to 
morality, which we found so active in the 
individual, is barely perceptible in them. 
We had indeed hoped that the wonderful 
community of interests established by 
intercourse and the exchange of products 
would result in the beginning of such a 
compulsion, but it seems that nations obey 
their passions of the moment far more 
than their interests. At most they make 
use of their interests to justify the gratifi- 
cation of their passions. 

It is indeed a mystery why the individ- 
ual members of nations should disdain, 
hate, and abhor each other at all, even in 
times of peace. I do not know why it is. 
It seems as if all the moral achievements of 
the individual were obliterated in the case 
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of a large number of people, not to men- 
tion millions, until only the most primitive, 
oldest, and most brutal psychic inhibitions 


' remained. 


Perhaps only later developments will 
succeed in changing these lamentable con- 
‘ditions. But a little more truthfulness 
and straightforward dealing on all sides, 
both in the relation of people towards each 
other and between themselves and those 
who govern them, might smooth the way 
for such a change. 
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tion. Only children ignore this restrai 

‘they boldly threaten each other with the 
possibility of death, and are quite capable 
of giving expression to the thought of 
death in relation to the persons they love, 
as, for instance: Dear Mama, when unfor- 
tunately, you are dead, I shall do so and 
so. The civilized adult also likes to avoid 
entertaining the thought of another’s 
death lest he seem harsh or unkind, unless 
his profession as a physician or a lawyer 
brings up the question. Least of all 
would he permit himself to think of some- 
body’s death if this event is connected 
with a gain of freedom, wealth, or position. 
Death is, of course, not deferred through 
our sensitiveness on the subject, and when 
it occurs we are always deeply affected, 
as if our expectations had been shattered. 
We regularly lay stress upon the unex- 
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pected causes of death, we speak of the ac- 
cident, the infection, or advanced age, and 
thus betray our endeavor to debase death 
from a necessity to an accident. A large 
number of deaths seems unspeakably 
dreadful to us, We assume a special at- 
aoe somnrls the dead, something almost 








comm: a] de mortuis nil nisi Seaes we sak 
as if we were justified in singing his praises 
at the funeral oration, and inscribe only 
what is to his advantage on the tombstone. 
‘This consideration for the dead, which he 











no longer needs, is more importan 
us than the truth and to most of us, 
tainly, it is more important than con- 
sideration for the living. 
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This conventional attitude of civilized 
people towards death is made still more 
striking by our complete collapse at the 
death of a person closely related to us, 
such as a parent, a wife or husband, a 
brother or sister, a child or a dear friend, 
We bury our hopes, our wishes, and our 
desires with the dead, we are ineonsolable 
and refuse to replace our loss. "We act in 
this case as if we belonged to the tribe of 
the Asra who also die when those whom 
they love perish.* 

But this attitude of ours towards death 
exerts a powerful influence upon our lives, 
Life becomes impoverished and loses its 
interest when life itself, the highest stake 
in the game of living, must not be risked. 
It becomes as hollow and empty as an 

1Compare Heine’s poem, “Der Asra,” Louis Unter- 
meyer’s translation, p. 269, Henry Holt & Co., 1917. 
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ecur. A mca sig of other renunct- 
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tions of life. And yet the motto of the 

Hanseatic League said: Navigare necesse 
est, vivere non necesse: It is necessary 
to sail the seas, but not to live. 

It is therefore inevitable that we should 
seek compensation for the loss of life in 
the world of fiction, in literature, and in 
the theater. There we still find people 
who know how to die, who are even quite 
capable of killing others. There alone the 
condition for reconciling ourselves to 
death is fulfilled, namely, if beneath all 
the vicissitudes of life a permanent life 
still remains to us. It is really too sad 
that it may happen in life as in chess, 
where a false move can force us to lose 
the game, but with this difference, that we 
cannot begin a return match. In the 
realm of fiction we find the many lives in 
one for which we crave. We die in iden- 
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tification with a certain hero and yet we 
outlive him and, quite unharmed, are pre- 
pared to die again with the next hero. 

It is obvious that the war must brush 
aside this conventional treatment of death. 
Death is no longer to be denied; we are 
compelled to believe in it. People really 
die and no longer one by one, but in large 
numbers, often ten thousand in one day. 
It is no longer an accident. Of course, it 
still seems accidental whether a particular 
bullet strikes this man or that but the sur- 
vivor may easily be struck down by a 
second bullet, and the accumulation of 
deaths ends the impression of accident. 
Life has indeed become interesting again; 
it has once more received its full signifi- 
cance. 

Let us make a division here and sepa- 
rate those who risk their lives in battle 
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man had no scruples against bringing 
about. He must have been a very pee: 
sionate being, more cruel and vicious than 
other animals. He liked to kill and did it 
as a matter of course. Nor need we at- 
tribute to him the instinct which restrains 
other animals from killing and devouring 
their own species. 

As a matter of fact the primitive history 
of mankind is filled with murder. The 
history of the world which is still taught 
to our children is essentially a series of 
race murders. The dimly felt sense of 
guilt under which man has lived since 
archaic times, and which in many religions 
has been condensed into the assumption 
of a primal guilt, a hereditary sin, is prob- 
ably the expression of a blood guilt, the 
burden of which primitive man assumed, 
In my book entitled “Totem and Taboo,” 
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1913, I have followed the hints of W. 
a Smith, Atkinson, and Charles 

Jarwin in the attempt to fathom the na- 
ture of this ancient guilt, and am of the 
opinion that the Christian doctrine of to- 
day still makes it possible for us to work 
back to its origin.’ 

If the Son of God had to sacrifice his 
life to absolve mankind from original sin, 
then, according to the law of retaliation, 
the return of like for like, this sin must 
have been an act of killing, a murder. 
N Beting else could call for the sacrifice of 
a life in expiation. And if original sin 
was a sin against the God Father, the old- 
est sin of mankind must have been a patri- 
cide—the killing of the primal father of 
the primitive human horde, whose memory 





2Totem and Taboo, translated by Dr. A. A. Brill, 
Moffat, Yard & Co.,, 1918. 
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triumphed at the side of the corpse of the 
slain enemy, without finding any occasion 
to puzzle his head about the riddle of life 
and death. It was not the intellectual 
puzzle or any particular death which 
roused the spirit of inquiry in man, but the 
/ conflict of emotions at the death of be- 
loved and withal foreign and hated per- 
sons. 

From this emotional conflict psychology 
arose. Man could no longer keep death 
away from him, for he had tasted of it in 
his grief for the deceased, but he did not 
want to acknowledge it, since he could not 
imagine himself dead. He therefore 
formed a compromise and concealed his 
own death but denied it the significance of 
destroying life, a distinction for which the 
death of his enemies had given him no 
motive. He invented spirits during his 
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contemplation of the corpse of the person 
he loved, and his consciousness of guilt 
over the gratification which mingled with 
his grief brought it about that these first 
created spirits were transformed into evil 
demons who were to be feared. The 
changes wrought by death suggested to 
him to divide the individual into body and ~ 
soul, at first several souls, and in this way 
his train of thought paralleled the dis- 
integration process inaugurated by death. | 
The continued remembrance of the dead — 
became the basis of the assumption of 
other forms of existence and gave him the 
idea of a future life after apparent death. 

These later forms of existence were at 
first only vaguely associated appendages 
to those whom death had cut off, and en- 
joyed only slight esteem until much later 
times; they still betrayed a very meagre 
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Our unconscious therefore does not be- 
lieve in its own death; it acts as though it 
were immortal. What we call our uncon- 
scious, those deepest layers in our psyche 
which consist of impulses, recognizes no 

/negative or any form of denial and re- 
solves all contradictions, so that it does not 
acknowledge its own death, to which we 
can give only anegative content. Theidea 
of death finds absolutely no acceptance in 
our impulses. This is perhaps the real 
secret of heroism. The rational basis of 
heroism is dependent upon the decision 
that one’s own life cannot be worth as 
much as certain abstract common ideals. 
But I believe that instinctive or impulsive 
heroism is much more frequently indepen- 
dent of such motivation and simply defies 
danger on the assurance which animated 
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WAR AND DEATH 


we shall be the ones to yield and adapt 
ourselves toit. Shall we not admit that in 
our civilized attitude towards death we 
have again lived psychologically beyond 
our means? Shall we not turn around 
and avow the truth? Were it not better 
to give death the place to which it is en- 
titled both in reality and in our thoughts 
and to reveal a little more of our uncon- 
scious attitude towards death which up to 
now we have so carefully suppressed? 
This may not appear a very high achieve- 
ment and in some respects rather a step 
backwards, a kind of regression, but at 
least it has the advantage of taking the 
truth into account a little more and of 
making life more bearable again. To 
bear life remains, after all, the first duty 
of the living. The illusion becomes 
worthless if it disturbs us in this. 
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REFLECTIONS ON 


We remember the old saying: 


Si vis pacem, para bellum. 
If you wish peace, prepare for war. 


The times call for a paraphrase: 


Si ots vitam, para mortem. 
If you wish life, prepare for death. 
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